wide range of feelings and ide^s, as any English
author has had at his comman^ But the speech of
London changed very rapidly after his death in 1400,
A century later the language was on the verge of
becoming what we call modern English, and in fifty
years more it was the native tongue of Spenser and
Shakespeare. At the same time the ideas of men,
together with the political and social fabric in which
xhey found expression, changed with equal rapidity.
Medieval England became Tudor England. Chaucer's
language had by this time become archaic, as hard to
understand as it is in the twentieth century, or indeed
harder, since we have better editions with the notes
and glossaries that scholars have industriously com-
piled. The codes according to which he thought and
felt and acted had become old-fashioned, too, though
not so remote as they are to us.

Yet men like Spenser and Sidney, who loved
poetry, recognized Chaucer's worth. No change of
speech or fashion in that century, or any other, has
been able to obscure it. The men and women whom
his imagination created have kept alive, even when
they have had tt> be seen darkly through texts that
falsified almost every line he wrote. Yet it is perhaps
not giving our own time undue praise to say that
only within the last generation or two has the tnje
measure of Chaucer's genius been understood* (In
the course of the nineteenth century it was gradually
discovered that he was a poet who made verse of
great subtlety and beauty, that he was wise in the
knowledge of books as well as of men, that he had
an almost unerring art as a story-teller, that he did
not stumble upon happy effects but consciously pro-
duced them. Latterly there has been recognized in
his work as well a seriousness of Intent, a profundity
of human understanding, a range of mood that give
him a place alongside the two or three greatest poets
whp have written EnglisJjJ

'First and last he usedTvene in many ways; to give
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